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Paragraph 6. The preceding provisions of this clause will 
not apply to balances standing to the credit of a former Rus- 
sian Government in any bank situated In a country the gov- 
ernment of which has made advances to a former Russian 
Government or assumed responsibility for any Russian loan 
floated in that country between August 1, 1914, and Novem- 
ber 7, 1917. Such balances shall, without prejudice to the 
rights of third parties, be transferred to the government 
concerned. The liability of the Russian Government with 
respect to war debts shall, pro tanto, be reduced. 

Special clause regarding Rumanian deposits in Russia. 
The Soviet Government will restore to the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment the deposits made at Moscow by the said Rumanian 
Government. 

On May 2 the Allied proposal or ultimatum was sent to 
the Russians, but it lacked the signature of the Belgians and 
carried a reservation on behalf of the French, who still 
fought for the absolute return of private property that had 
been confiscated. Next day Chitcherin indicated that the 
Russians would rejeet the Allied document, but would riot 
bolt the conference. They planned a counter-proposal, it 
was indicated — demanding a big loan, objecting to any in- 
terference with their economic system, insisting upon recog- 
nition, and refusing to return confiscated property, though 
willing to grant compensation. 

At the time of going to press, the definite outcome of the 
situation could not be forecast. Nearly one month of the 
conference had elapsed and Russia was still a mystery and 
a problem — and still in the center of the stage. 



THE INCREASING MONEY VALUE OF 
PEACE WITH JAPAN 

If the theory that history is a series of economic reactions 
has even measurable merit, the heavy weight of human im- 
pulse in both the United States and Japan should be on the 
side of peace between those two countries, judging by a dis- 
cussion of trade statistics that recently appeared in the 
Japan Times Weekly. 

Those figures show that the United States and Japan have 
a value for each other in time of peace that far overbal- 
ances any advantage that the most imperialistic jingo in 
either country has been able to picture as a result of the 
war between the two nations, written about so frequently 
and often so earelessly. 

Indeed, the figures seem to demonstrate with rare force 
the idiocy of war, even from the most selfish national view- 
point, and to reveal a natural support of great power for 
the Four-Power Treaty, in so far as that is designed to keep 
the United States and Japan at peace. 

The discussion in the Japan Times Weekly is by Umeo 
Mogami and is based on data supplied by Baron Bunkichi 
Ito, a son of the late Prince Ito. Baron Ito is head of the 
commercial section, Japanese Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Mr. Mogami's article follows: 

Even a casual observer will not fail to notice a wide dis- 
crepancy in the aspect of trade relations between Japan and 
America, if he compares the situation that obtained before 
the war with what followed at the close of the war. Notable 
is the growth of the trade relations between the two coun- 
tries and the remarkable increase of the imports from 
America to this country after the European war. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is the rapid growth of imports from 
America to this country, which is a matter that calls for 
special attention. 

The war has worked a remarkable change in the trade 



situation and relations among the nations of the world. 
For instance, Japan's trade with South Africa and South 
America has attained a sudden development throughout the 
war in marked contrast with what obtained before the war, 
while the reverse was the case with her trade relations with 
European countries, particularly warring countries, which, 
as a matter of course, declined on account of the war. 
Quite unmolested and unaffected were her trade relations 
with America, India, and China, which continued to make a 
steady development year after year throughout the pre-war, 
war, and post-war periods. 

Particularly steady development was attained by her 
trade relations with America in recent years, as may be seen 
from the following trade returns of this country: 

FOREIGN TRADE SINCE 1913 

(Figures in thousand yen) 

Exports and With 

Year. imports. America. Percentage. 

1913... 1,361,891 306,881 23 

1914 1,186,837 293,310 25 

1915 1,240,756 306,676 25 

1916 1,883,895 544,322 29 

1917..... 2,668,861 838,243 32 

1918 3,630,243 1,156,154 33 

1919 4,272,331 1,593,438 34 

1920 4,284,569 1,438,569 33 

1921 2,044,266 1,763,052 37 

As may be seen from these statistics, the value of Japan's 
trade with America during the past nine years has been 
steadily increasing at the rate of between 22 and 37 per 
cent, as against the total value of the foreign trade of the 
empire for each year. The proportionate rate of the value 
of the trade with America as against the total value of the 
foreign trade of this empire was 24.3 per cent, on average, 
for the three years just preceding the outbreak of the 
European war, which figure Increased to 29.3 per cent for 
the four years during the war, and Suddenly swelled to 36.0 
per cent in the two years and nine months after the close 
of the war. 

This seemingly striking sudden growth of the trade in- 
terests after the termination of the war is a proof testifying 
to the strong foundation of the trade relationship between 
this country and America, and at the same time it con- 
vinces one how important Is America in the commerce of 
this country and what an important position that country 
holds in foreign trade relations of this empire. 

Again, at the same time this post-bellum growth of the 
trade relations between the two countries attests to the fact 
that a very notable change has occurred in their trade 
relation since the war, in that this country, which was 
formerly in a position of a supplying country to America, 
has come to buy more goods from America than she sup- 
plies. That change in the trade relations between this 
country and America which has been brought about by 
the war has broken the record In the trade history of this 
empire since opening of commercial relationship with foreign 
countries, which was marked with the invariable excess of 
exports over imports, as far as the trade with America was 
concerned. The result of the war has completely broken 
the long record and Japan has now come to stand as a buy- 
ing country to America. From what period this reverse 
trend in the trade relations between the two countries began 
may be seen from the following trade statistics: 

JAPAN-AMERICA TRADE 

(Figures in thousand. yen) 

1912 168,709 127,015 

1913 184.475 122,406 

1914. 196,539 96,771 

1915 204,142 102,534 

1916 340,244 204,079 

1917 478,536 359,708 

1918 530,129 626,025 

1919 828.097 768,381 

1920 565,018 873,177 

1921 (January to September) 330,552 429,899 
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The reverse of the situation in the trade relations between 
this country and America became visible in 1918, as is shown 
in the preceding statistics, but when closely examined it will 
be found that it actually began as early as 1915, shortly after 
the outbreak of the European war 

The total value of the foreign trade of this country for 
1917 resulted in an excess of exports over imports to the 
extent of over 567,000,000 yen ; and if we suppose that the 
trade of this country with America was progressing at the 
same rate as that of 1915 in favor of the exports, the trade 
with that country in 1917 must have resulted in an excess of 
exports to the extent of over 333 million yen. The result 
was, however, otherwise and the trade account with America 
for that year resulted in an excess of only 118 million yen, 
about one-third of the supposed figure. 

This attests to the fact that the trade relations between 
this country and America was already shifting in favor of 
imports at that time and imports from America were stead- 
ily increasing over exports from this country. 

The following year, however, witnessed a setback, the 
trade account with America resulting again in an excess of 
exports over imports to the extent of over 61 million yen. 
But next year witnessed an enormous excess of imports of 
over 300 million yen, the trade relations between the two 
countries thus showing a wide disparity as compared with 
what obtained in the pre-war time. 

EUROPE AFFECTED 

In the time before the outbreak of the European war the 
principal merchandise imported to this country came from 
Europe and played an important position in the import trade 
of this empire. That paramount position in the import 
trade of this country was, however, taken by the merchan- 
dise from America during the war. It is an interesting 
question whether this state of affairs will continue long in 
future ; and, viewed from the unparalleled wealth of natural 
resources in America, her geographical proximity to this 
country, and the consequent less cost involved in transporta- 
tion of goods and the short time required in transit of mer- 
chandise, America has greater advantage than European 
countries in the future expansion and development of her 
export trade with this country, which may thus be said to 
possess very strong foundation and rationally be destined to 
attain greater development in future. 

Moreover, international trade relationship, unlike indi- 
vidual relationship, is not subject to so frequent and easy 
changes ; and, in view of these and other circumstances, it 
may be justly calculated that the Japan-American trade re- 
lations will continue to develop in future under the existing 
conditions, namely, with constant growth of imports from 
America to this country. Whether this state of things is a 
welcome phenomenon or not from an economic viewpoint is, 
of course, another question, which calls for a serious con- 
sideration. 

CONSTRUCTIVE IMPORTS 

As stated, the import trade of this country with America 
has been progressing at the rate of 17.8 per cent, on an aver- 
age, during the three years preceding the outbreak of the 
war, as against the total yearly volume of import trade of 
the country, which rate increased to 28.9 per cent during the 
following four years and to 36.4 per cent during the two 
years and nine months after the close of the war. In other 
words, the volume of imports from America after the war 
increased to about two times of that before the war. 

The value of the imports from America in 1912 was ap- 
proximately 127 million yen, which figure gradually but 
steadily increased throughout the subsequent years till it 
swelled to an enormous amount of 873,170,000 yen in 1910. 

Meanwhile it should not be overlooked that this astound- 
ing rapid progress and development of the trade relationship 
between the two countries has at its bottom opportunity and 
the growth of actual economic capacity of this country. If 
we closely examine the details of the merchandise imported 
from America, we find that most of them are what consti- 
tute the foundation of our manufacturing industry, as raw. 
material inseparable to the development of the national in- 
dustry of this country, as a glance at the following statistics 
for the past three years will convince. 



PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 
Principal Merchandise Imported from America 

(Figures in thousand yen.) 

1918 1919 1920 

Cotton, raw and ginned 205.106 286,112 339.164 

Iron 214,125 154,392 170,336 

Machinery 46,753 66,866 73,586 

Building material 16,417 24,252 23,827 

Petroleum oil 7,337 18,437 19,083 

Timber 7,328 4,133 13,227 

Sulphate of ammonium, coarse 

article 17,268 10,994 

Coal-tar dye 7.237 8,125 10,253 

Automobiles and parts 7,561 10,544 10,460 

Paper 8,055 15,678 8,770 

Rolling stock and parts 3,487 6,765 6 773 

Iron nails 5,614 4,898 6,363 

Caustic soda and soda ash 11,373 8.905 5 671 

Paraffin wax 2,065 1,905 2,024 

Lead 5,375 5,219 1,346 

Of these articles, iron, petroleum oil, and automobiles are 
almost all of them imported to this country from America, 
the importation thereof from elsewhere being very limited. 
Again, about a half of raw and ginned cotton imported to 
this country from abroad which feeds Japan's most impor- 
tant manufacturing industry— cotton spinning industry— is 
imported from America. The rate of the import of this 
particular article in 1914 was about 60 per cent from India 
and about 25 per cent from America, the remainder coming 
from other sources ; but with the recent shifting of the qual- 
ity of yarn produced in this country from thick quality to 
thin quality, more American cotton is being used in Japanese 
cotton mills and the growth of consumption in favor of 
American cotton has naturally resulted in gradual Increase 
of the import of American goods. 

MACHINERY BROUGHT IN 

The gradual increase of the import of iron, iron manufac- 
tures, and machinery from America is another feature of 
the post-bellum growth of the Japan-American trade rela- 
tions. Before the war, the bulk of iron and iron manufac- 
tures imported to this country came from England and Ger- 
many; but, consequent upon the changed situation brought 
about by the war, most of those articles now come from 
America. 

The same is the case with caustic soda, soda ash, dyestuff, 
and paints, which are all imported to this country from 
America in ever-increasing quantities. 

Japan produces no raw material worth specially mention- 
ing, except silk, and it is a matter of great significance that 
Japan looks to America for the supply of the bulk of raw 
material so important to her manufacturing industry. It 
may be said that, in a sense, America has control of Japan's 
industrial life. 

Still, closely examining the kinds of articles imported 
from America, it will be found that except those of pure raw 
material which is unobtainable in this country, there are 
many articles which can be produced in this country if our 
manufacturing industry attains proper development and 
import of which can be stopped by means of self-supply in 
such eventuality. This is a matter that calls for serious 
consideration of our countrymen. 

Thus reviewed, it will be seen that the remarkable devel- 
opment of Japan's import trade with America after the 
European war is partly attributable to the rapid progress 
of the manufacturing industry of this country and partly 
to the expansion of Anierican export trade, which has taken 
the place of European export trade with this country. This 
latter fact, though partially due to the paralyzed condition 
of industries in European countries through the great war, 
speaks a volume for the great activities attained by Ameri- 
can industries after the war. In the meantime it also 
proves that Japanese industry has not as yet attained a 
stage of self-reliance, but is still in a state dependent upon 
other countries. 



